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bit of color in the shadows of the angle of the room. From the 
ceiling of open woodwork in arabesque design hang three lamps 
or chandeliers of perforated brass work from Ispahan. Tall vases 
of the same charming work stand on the mantel and in alcoves, 
with many another delightful bit of Oriental bric-a-brac. Here 
hangs a splendid old helmet, iron inlaid with beaten gold, from 
Teheran. There stands a graceful vase, perhaps, or water bottle 
made at Delhi in the time of the Moguls. Behind the draperies 
of the windows shine rich pieces of stained glass, and the floors 
and couches and tables are covered with superb Bokhara, Kash- 
miri and Kandahar rugs. The whole effect is very rich, but en- 
tirely quiet, very harmonious and very quaint. 



GLASS WINDOW PAINTING. 



OF the glories of ancient stained glass, all have heard of, 
few have seen. Whilst in church windows, emblems, 
held sacred through ages, have been maintained the 
stiff conventionalized figures that have given place to more 
graceful and naturalistic forms, nor are the efforts, mostly fail- 
ures, any longer continued to present in bright new glass effects 
which pertained to the impure constituents of the old and sub- 
sequent atmospheric action in disintegrating surface and obscur- 
ing light. This is a decided step in advance. Further, our lead- 
ing artists in glass have held aloof from the enticing Munich 
school that seeks pictorial effects in all pervading brilliancy of 
color. 

"We have in their place productions designed with reference 
to the position they are to occupy and the available light, avoid- 
ing the extremes of garrishness and sombreness, and displaying 
original treatment in which the appropriate qualities of different 
descriptions of glass, aided by enamel painting, are put to full 
account. 

The dark brown shadowing which appears in ancient glass 
windows impeding light, and yielding up an excessive intensity 
of certain colors to the injury of others, is at a discount. Many 



of the stained glass windows for dwellings are of a high order of 
excellence. 

The preference given to pure, clear lights demands much 
more skill in handling than the contrary, and besides their more 
cheerful appearance they display greater varieties of effect from 
their sensitiveness to atmospheric changes. 



A novelty in Madras goods has just made its appearance. 
It is a mantel border or edging. It comes in a width about twelve 
or fourteen inches deep, with, a pretty knotted fringe, and is de- 
signed for use as a lambrequin for a mantel or shelf. It matches 
the Madras curtains in color and pattern, but is somewhat 
heavier and more substantial. It is also suitable for bordering 
curtains by the yard or for edging bed spreads or hangings of 
Madras-goods. There are also similar edgings of heavier* mate- 
rial that are destined to decided popularity. The draped mantel 
is one of the features of the fashionable room, and for country 
houses or cottages, or for town houses where it is desirable to 
have an inexpensive finish, nothing could be more available than 
these borders. They are altogether suited for general use in 
price as well, being from sixty cents to one dollar per yard, or 
less for narrower widths that will answer equally well. 

Among the novelties may be mentioned table covers in crape 
cloth with rich oriental effects in chenille and gilt tinsel. They 
have handsome fringes and come in various sizes. The old fash- 
ioned crocheted tidy has had its day. It has done its mischievous 
and annoying work of shedding lint over the garments of man- 
kind, and has been relegated to the store room or the scrap bag. 
In its place are charming tidies of crape cloth or of silk to match 
the curtains first described. A specially good style has draw 
strings through the middle and tiny cords and tassels to tie up 
in bow knots. This is all of the draping that is necessary, and 
in this shape the tidy may be fastened to the chair by tidy pins. 
Both the tidies and the table covers are low priced, costing 
scarcely more than is ordinarily paid for the materials from which 
such articles are made. A very handsome cover may be had for 
$2.50 to $4.50. 
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